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WOMEN IN ROMAN LIFE AND LETTERS: 


By F. E. ADCOCK 


HE infant community of Rome grew up with neighbours who 

conceded a fairly high place to women. Etruscan sepulchral art 
suggests as much; the tomb paintings of early Campania show the 
womenfolk spruce, dignified, and house-proud; the authoritarian rule 
of the Sabine mother was traditional. Granted that in certain places 
and at certain times women were taboo, in a sense ‘infectious’, to use 
Warde Fowler’s word, yet in the home the Roman wife had never been 
banished to a gynaeceum. The Atrium, the heart of the Roman house, 
was the wife’s territory as much as the husband’s. Though every Roman 
household was a monarchy with the paterfamilias as king, the women- 
folk were no more, if no less, his subjects than the sons. When the 
Roman husband carried his wife into the Atrium, and she spoke the 
sacramental words ‘ubi tu Gaius ibi ego Gaia’, she made a claim that, 
in its due sphere, was admitted. In this sphere the Roman husband 
was more at home than the Greek, who hated not to be out of doors in 
the daytime. In a speech which Tacitus writes for Valerius Messalinus? 
there is the truly Roman phrase ‘revertentibus post laborem quod 
honestius quam uxorium levamentum ?’?—‘the relief of a wife’s society’ 
—a society, that is, to quote another phrase from the same passage, 
‘consortium rerum secundarum adversarumque’. When Lucretius 
writes: 


iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta, neque uxor 
optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent* 


the adjectives carry a weight of feeling. We shall not go far wrong in 
supposing that, whatever her legal position, the Roman wife of the 
Republic enjoyed the regard that comes from domesticity. 

The law, indeed, which was truly Roman in its instinct for the con- 
centration of responsibility and its logical absolutism in authority, was 
slow to give legal rights to women. It was to take three centuries for 


1 This is a shortened version of a paper read to the Classical Association on 
13 April, 1944. 2 Horace, Od. iii. 6. 38-40. 

3 Ann. iii. 34; see Xii. 5. 5. * iii. 894-6. 
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2 WOMEN IN ROMAN LIFE AND LETTERS 


the law to redress the inequality between the husband’s rights against 
a peccant wife and those of a wife against a peccant husband which the 
elder Cato pointed out in his uncompromising way.' Legislation to 
extend the powers of women in matters of property was slow and 
hesitating, as it has been in communities other than Rome. In public 
law within the military and strictly political structure of the State 
women had, to begin with, no place. But, apparently from very early 
times, there was a sphere in which women had a settled function, 
honoured and safeguarded by formal right—the sphere of the State 
religion. This was parallel to, or derived from, the position of the women 
in the home. When the paterfamilias made his offerings to his house- 
hold gods, the materfamilias had her appointed share, as had the daughters 
of the house no less than the sons. In the State worship the flaminica 
has no less a place than the flamen. The Vestal Virgins are, as it were, 
the daughters of the State before the altar. Many of the older priests 
were assisted by their wives in their sacred office. From the participa- 
tion in some cults women were excluded, but there was also elsewhere a 
parallel exclusion of men. Women had an authorized and accepted 
religious life of their own, as well as a share in the State’s efforts to 
secure and maintain the pax deorum. 

Nor was the highest honour that attended a Roman funeral, at least 
among the aristocracy, denied to the Roman matron. When a noble 
died there was the public announcement of his virtues and achievements, 
and this must have gone back to the beginnings of the conscious com- 
munity. And it would be rash to deny antiquity to the practice whereby 
the funeral cortége of a noble lady halted in the Forum while her praises 
were said. When Caesar spoke his famous eulogy of his aunt Julia he 
was making no innovation—‘quaestor Iuliam amitam uxoremque Cor- 
neliam defunctas laudavit e more pro rostris’.? 

The heroines of the early Roman tradition, however legendary or 
timeless they may be, would not have had their place, did they not fit 
into the frame of what the Middle Republic regarded as appropriate. 

Thus when we pass to the earliest contemporary pictures of women 
in Roman comedy, in which we must eliminate the characters which 
the palliata took over from its Greek originals, we need not doubt that 
the picture of the Roman matron in these plays was true to Roman life, 
that the Alcumena in the Amphitryo was not unlike a Roman grande dame 
of the period. A more doubtful case is that of the shrewish wife—the 
domineering high-spirited cantankerous lady that appears, for instance, 
as the Matrona in the Menaechmi, for the parallel picture of a shrew in 
! Malcovati, Orat. Rom. Frag. i, p. 213. 2 Suetonius, Div. Iul. 6. 
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WOMEN IN ROMAN LIFE AND LETTERS 3 


the fragments of Caecilius is quoted by Gellius as a close imitation of 
Menander.' We would be better able to judge had more survived of 
the more purely Roman form the togata. There in the Gemina of Titi- 
nius,? the ladies discuss the ways they cope with their husbands, and 
in the Suspecta of Afranius there is the phrase—possibly mocking, but 
significant—‘tuam maiestatem et nominis matronae sanctitudinem’.3 We 
would find there, perhaps, a truer picture of the authoritarian Roman 
household. Donatus makes the interesting remark that in the palliata 
the comic poets are allowed to represent slaves as cleverer than their 
masters, but that in the togata this is not usually allowed. It is to be 
remembered that the togata is concerned with Italian life, not Roman 
life only, and in what may be a prototype of the togata, the Tarentilla 
of Naevius, the famous picture of the flirt is likely to be the picture of 
something not Roman—the girl from Tarentum. But in the bourgeois 
drama of the late second and early first century it is worth observing 
how very many of the titles that have survived are descriptive of women, 
from the Stepdaughter of 'Titinius to the Mother-in-law of Atta, with, 
between them, the Sisters and the Aunts of Afranius. 

Not all Roman women under the Middle Republic were, after all, 
fine ladies, and the homely virtues which Cato+ in the de agri cultura 
demands of the Villica may also have been demanded of the Roman 
housewife: 


she must be neat herself and keep the farmstead neat and clean. She must 
clean and tidy the hearth every night before she goes to bed. On the Kalends, 
Ides, and Nones, and whenever a holy day comes, she must hang a garland 
over the hearth, and on these days pray to the household gods as opportunity 
occurs. She must keep a supply of cooked food on hand for you and the 
servants. She must keep many hens and have plenty of eggs. 


We may now turn to the Roman notion of the faults that particularly 
belonged to women under the Middle and later Republic. There are a 
few references indicating a belief that women might be prone to drunken- 
ness, and a few references to sobriety as a virtue worth noting, references 
which imply the possibility of its absence. The early case of a woman 
put to death by her family for stealing the keys of the wine cellar 
suggests that some precautions were taken against this,’ and the elder 
Cato in his de dote referred to wine-bibbing as a grofind of divorce.® 
There was a readiness to believe that women were more inclined to use 


I N.A. ii. 23. 2 Lis. 42~7 Ribbeck. 
3 L. 326 Ribbeck. * de agri cultura 143. 
5 Fabius Pictor ap. Pliny, N.H. xiv. 89. 

® Malcovati, op. cit. i, p. 213. 
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poison in a Medea-like way than was perhaps probable. Salomon 
Reinach has an interesting paper on the proneness of the Romans to 
attribute what were really epidemics to such activities (fraus muliebris) 
and to subject women to an ordeal by poison at times of popular excite- 
ment in the fourth century.' The famous scandal of the Bacchanal 
conspiracy in 186 B.c. reflects a willingness to suppose that women were 
especially addicted not merely to secret cults but to misbehaviour under 
cover of them or excited by them—‘notumque furens quid femina posset’. 
But the epigraphic evidence for the accuracy of Livy’s account of what 
was the official action in that matter should not too readily induce us to 
believe that the Senate was not swept by panic into much injustice, or to 
doubt that very many innocent women were falsely accused by informers. 

To leave these more serious matters, there are traces of a readiness 
for display, if, for example, the practice of Roman women mentioned 
by the elder Cato? of dyeing their hair red can be called display. Plautus’ 
description of the toilet devices of ladies may be true for Rome, and 
there were some early sumptuary laws. But the Romans admitted the 
appropriateness of the pomp and splendour of a great lady like the public 
magnificence of Aemilia, the wife of Scipio Africanus,3 whose carriage 
and pair were a treasured bequest to the mother of the younger Scipio. 
The religious festivals at which the women went abroad in state were 
great events with the bourgeois, as they were in Greek life. The good 
housewife in Varro’s gerontodidascalos+ who spent her time spinning 
wool, with one eye on the porridge to see it did not burn, did go driving 
abroad once or twice in the year. 

Even before the Gracchi women had begun to take an interest in 
affairs of State. Though the figure of the mother of the Gracchi in 
Plutarch is coloured by the idealizing of the tribunes that is character- 
istic of his main source, the fragments of a letter to Gaius Gracchus 
found at the end of the manuscript of Cornelius Nepos have all the 
marks of genuineness. 


You will say it is a fine thing to punish your enemies. I, as anyone else, 
think nothing could be greater or finer, but only if it can be done leaving the 
State unharmed. So far as that cannot be secured, it is far better that your 
enemies should live than that the State be cast down to destruction. 


This does not mean that at Rome in the second century there was what 
John Knox would have called ‘a regiment of women’, or that Cato’s 
paradox ‘All men rule over women, we rule over all men, and our wives 

1 “Une ordalie par le poison 4 Rome’ in Cultes, mythes et religions, iii, pp. 254 ff. 


2 Origines, frag. 114, Peter. 3 Polybius, xxxii. 12. 
* Frags. 3 and 4, Riese, p. 140. 
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WOMEN IN ROMAN LIFE AND LETTERS 5 


rule over us’! was meant to be taken seriously. It was in the last cen- 
tury of the Republic that women play an increasing role in politics. 

By the time of Cicero and of Augustan writers the effects of various 
social changes had worked themselves out. From the middle of the 
second century the wealth of Rome had drawn to it an expensive demi- - 
monde, often highly cultivated and accomplished, and Roman matrons 
undauntedly fought their rivals with their own weapons good or bad— 
on the one hand, Maecenas’ wife Terentia, if it is she who is described 
under the name of Licymnia in Horace, 

. quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choris 
nec certare ioco nec dare bracchia 
ludentem nitidis virginibus sacro 
Dianae celebris die—* 

on the other hand, that Clodia whose dispraise fills the pro Caelio of 
Cicero. Gaston Boissier’ has well observed that Clodia was the female 
counterpart of her brother Publius Clodius, a formidable dabbler in 
matters political. Such another was that Praecia whom the proud and 
rigid Lucullus stooped to flatter to win for himself the command against 
Mithridates.* 

Political influence was paralleled by a degree of economic enfranchise- 
ment. The comparative disuse of the marriage cum manu, with its result 
that the husband’s control of the wife’s property became rare,’ had. 
given point to quips about the dotata uxor—from the Asinaria ‘argen- 
tum accepi, dote imperium vendidi’¢ to Horace on the Scythians where 
‘nec dotata regit virum coniunx’,? a passage which may be compared 
with the like criticism by contrast in the Germania’ of Tacitus. With this 
greater economic freedom went a greater frequency of divorce. The 
practice of mariage de convenance and betrothal of children helped to 
make unions based on real affection rarer, at least between the more 
well-to-do. Among the aristocracy connubial alliances were almost 
dynastic, and in the kaleidoscope of Roman politics political marriages 
were increasingly matched by political divorces. The education of girls 
became less an affair of the home. When Scipio Aemilianus returned 
from Numantia he was horrified by what he was told and by what he 
saw of a dancing school in which, if he may be trusted, co-education 
passed beyond the bounds of propriety.° 


1 Plutarch, Cato Major 8. 2 Od. ii. 12. 17-20. 

3 Cicéron et ses amis, p. 175. * Plutarch, Lucullus, 6. 
5 Malcovati, op. cit. i, p. 190. *L. &. 

7 Od. iii. 24. 19-20. S 38. 


9 Malcovati, op. cit. i, pp. 240 f. 
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The very vigour of the drastic Italian character produced in a few 
women a masterful criminality, if we may accept Sallust’s account of 
that Sempronia who adhered to the conspiracy of Catiline,' or Cicero’s 
account of Sassia-in the pro Cluentio. Yet if Sempronia or Sassia fell 
far short of the ideal of the Roman matron, it is fair to reflect how often 
that ideal was reached or approached, how often greater culture, more 
intellectual interests, more elegant accomplishments were matched with 
tenderness and fidelity as in Pompey’s wife Cornelia, ‘who’, says Plu- 
tarch,? doubtless going back to contemporary writings, ‘was well edu- 
cated, played the lyre, knew geometry, and could talk to advantage about 
philosophy, avoiding exaggeration and pedantry’, and who plainly 
regarded her marriage, in the crisis of Pompey’s fate, as the ‘consortium 
rerum secundarum adversarumque’. The women of Cicero’s closer 
circle, who did not belong to the very cream of society, are perhaps a 
good cross-section. Cicero’s wife Terentia had her faults, but it should 
not be forgotten that for nearly thirty years she lived pretty happily 
with a man of moods. But the orator’s heart was far closer to his 
daughter Tullia, whose untimely death left him a broken man. His 
brother’s wife, Pomponia, had a temper unsuitable in Atticus’ sister. 
In a letter from Cicero to Atticus? will be found a scene—‘the sort of 
thing’, said Quintus Cicero, ‘that I have to put up with every day’. 
More truly akin to the good-natured, if unenthusiastic, Atticus than his 
sister Pomponia was his wife, who was devoted to him and to Cicero. 

The general effect of the post-Gracchan and Ciceronian period was 
undoubtedly a greater freedom of Roman women for good or evil, and 
less for good than for evil in aristocratic society. But the evidence for 
the Roman middle and lower classes is far less at our command. All one 
can say is that there are no discoverable reasons why these classes should 
not have in the main continued to possess and practise homely virtues. 

One result of the Civil Wars was to produce in Roman society the 
kind of spirit that marked the period of the Directory after the French 
Revolution, yet during that very period there lived the subject of the 
famous Laudatio Turiae. Apart from the heroism that underlies that 
document, the catalogue of the wife’s virtues is significant. 

‘You were’, the husband writes, ‘a faithful wife to me and an obedient one: 
you were kind and gracious, sociable and friendly: you were assiduous at your 
spinning: you followed the religious rites of your family and the State and 
admitted no foreign cults or degraded magic: you did not dress conspicuously, 
nor seek to make a display in your household arrangements. Your dutifulness 
to our whole household was exemplary: you tended my mother as carefully 


? Bell. Catil. 25. 2 Pomp. 55. 3 ad Attic. v. 1. 
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as if she had been your own. You had innumerable other excellences, in 
common with all other worthy matrons, but these I have mentioned were 


peculiarly yours.”! 


With the Laudatio Turiae we have reached the Augustan Age, and it 
is time to say something about the literary portraiture of women. The 
Roman heroines in Livy—Lucretia, Cloelia, Volumnia, Virginia, and so 
on (with Tanaquil if she may be borrowed from her native Etruria)— 
are literary creations of the first order. In the Aeneid Virgil has pictures 
full of Roman, and perhaps still more Italian, feeling. Juno— 

ast ego, quae divom incedo regina, lovisque 
et soror et coniunx—* 


has the air of a Roman great lady. Venus, no golden Aphrodite, has a 
Roman tenacity of purpose. More Italian romantic is Camilla at the 
gathering of the Italian clanss*—much more than the epic picture of an 
Amazon. And there is one more picture in which Virgil, to say it is 
midnight, sketches what you might see by the flickering firelight in some 
homestead anywhere between Rome and Mantua: 


Inde ubi prima quies medio iam Noctis abactae 
curriculo expulerat somnum, cum femina primum, 
cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva 
impositum, cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes 
noctem addens operi, famulasque ad lumina longo 
exercet penso, castum ut servare cubile 
coniugis et possit parvos educere natos.* 


The Augustan reforms with their aim of producing a sound and prolific 
Italian stock attempted, probably not wholly without success, to revive 
older manners. Livia, Ulysses in petticoats as the emperor Gaius 
called her,5 was a suitable consort to Augustus, the old poacher turned 
gamekeeper. But she was also the first of a series of princesses whose re- 
solution for good or evil reminds one of the series of Macedonian queens. 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, was a virtuous virago: the younger 
Agrippina, Nero’s mother, added to most of the vices of a woman some 
of the virtues of a man. These great ladies of the Principate provided 
Tacitus with a field for literary portraiture which he cultivated diligently. 
How elaborate this could be may be seen from the sketch of Poppaea 
Sabina,® with which should be compared Sallust’s account of Sempronia, 
a passage which Tacitus had plainly not forgotten. Where Tacitus’ own 


! Paraphrase by W. Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, 
pp. 166 f. 2 Aen. i. 46-7. 3 Aen. vii. 803 ff. * Aen. viii. 407 ff. 
5 Suetonius, Calig. 23. © Ann. xiii. 45. 
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feelings had been evoked there is a simpler note—in the description of 
Agricola’s wife: “‘Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus ortam, 
sibi iunxit: idque matrimonium ad maiora nitenti decus ac robur fuit, 
vixeruntque mira concordia, per mutuam caritatem et in vicem se 
anteponendo ...’! And there are the living figures of the heroic Antistia 
Pollitta, Paulina, and the elder and younger Arria. 

To the satirist like Juvenal there is something bizarre about the 
woman who has literary fortes and foibles unexceptionable in a man. 
The unreality, or at least the unbalancedness, of the world of the satirist 
has often been stressed. Juvenal, in fact, weighs the faults and crimes 
of men, and still more of women, in such savage haste that they all come 
out the same weight. We may contrast his onslaught on the bluestocking? 
with the conclusion of the kindly Musonius Rufus that all the qualities 
of a good wife will be found in one who studies philosophy. It may be 
suspected that most Roman women of the upper classes were accom- 
plished rather than educated. The enlightenment of philosophy, the 
ancient way of training the mind, was in general not theirs to command. 

But their accomplishments were not all showy and for show. The 
female grammarian of Juvenal was probably rarer than the woman who 
had learnt to write with grace. ‘He reads me’, writes the younger Pliny, 
‘some letters saying they are from his wife. I thought I was listening to 
Plautus and Terence in prose—Plautum vel Terentium metro solutum 
legi credidi.’* The wife, however, must remember that the husband 
comes first. Jane Austen herself might not have disdained what follows 
—Pliny writing of his third wife to her aunt: 

You will be very glad to learn that Calpurnia is turning out worthy of her 
father and yourself and of her grandfather. She has admirable sense and is an 
excellent housekeeper. She is fond of me, which speaks well for her character. 
Through her affection for me she has also developed a taste for literature. She 
possesses my books and is always reading them, she even learns them by heart. 
When I am to make a speech in Court she is all anxiety; when I have made it 
she is all joy. She arranges a string of messengers to let her know what effect 
I produce, what applause I win, and what result I have obtained. If I give a 
reading she sits in the next room behind a curtain and listens greedily to the 
_ compliments paid to me. She even sets my verses to music and sings them 
to the harp with no professional to teach her but only love, who is the best of 


masters. I have therefore every reason to hope that our harmony will not only 
last but grow greater every day.’ 


To this may be added the perfect husband letter, the one-hundred 


Agric. 6. 1. 2 Sat. vi. 434 ff. 
3 See M. P. Charlesworth, Five Men, p. 42. 
* Ep. i. 16. 6. 5 Ep. iv. 19. 1-5. 
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and fourth of Seneca: “This is what I told my wife Paulina, who urges 
me to take care of my health. For as I know that her life’s breath hangs 
on mine, I am beginning to consider my health out of consideration for 
her.’ From this interesting revelation of affection we may turn to the 
cooler eulogy of an epitaph ‘quae cum eo vixit sine litibus et iurgiis’! 
or the curt phrase ‘sine verbo scabro’, without a rough word.? 

The mariage de convenance prevailed: solid folks believed in solid 
folks. Witness Pliny’s recipe for a husband. 

“You ask me’, writes Pliny*® to Junius Mauricus, ‘to look for a husband for 
your niece. ... There is no need to look far, for I know a man who might 
seem to have been provided for the purpose. His name is Minicius. He is 
well-connected and comes from Brescia which you know to be a good old- 
fashioned place, retaining the simple and modest manners of the country. 
He is a man of active energy and has held high public office. In appearance 
he is a gentleman, well-built and with a wholesome ruddy complexion. His 
father has ample means, and though your family is not perhaps much con- 
cerned on that point we have to remember that a man’s income is one of the 
first considerations in the eyes not only of our social system but of the law.’ 

Throughout the Empire divorce remained common. This is not 
merely a deduction from the instances in high society—for these may 
be exceptional—or from the strictures of moralists—as Seneca’s ‘exeunt 
matrimonii causa nubunt repudii’4—but from the fact that so many 
epitaphs think it worth while to place on record that a woman had only 
been married once. The economic independence of women became 
even more marked; dowries ran high, as did extravagance, not always 
without vulgarity, from Fortunata in the Cena Trimalchionis,; who pulls 
off her bracelets to show them while Trimalchio calls for a balance to 
prove their weight, to Lollia Paulina, once wife of the Emperor Gaius, 
whom the elder Pliny saw covered from head to foot in pearls and 
emeralds, ready to produce the receipts to attest what they had cost her.® 

Under the Empire, too, women began to make for themselves pro- 
fessional careers. This was particularly so in medicine, as was not 
unnatural. Eminent physicians taught women students, and the right 
to practise was admitted before the Code of Justinian which refers to 
physicians of either sex. But as most doctors in Rome were of Greek 
origin, so, to judge from inscriptions, were their female colleagues. The 
medical writer Soranus, who practised at Rome under Trajan and 
Hadrian, begins his Gynaeceia with a catalogue of the qualities of the 
midwife which include the capacity to study the theory of her art. 

1 C.ILL. v. 2. 7066. 2 CLILL. vi. 3. 15696. 


3 Paraphrased from Ep. i. 14. * de benef. iii. 16. 2. 
5 Petronius, Sat. 67. ® Pliny, N.H. ix. 117. 
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There is a special warning against superstition, which may reflect the 
fact that women used something like faith-healing, to judge from an 
inscription found near Rome, in which a certain Felix declares that 
‘having been given up by his physicians his sight had been restored 
through the kindness of the goddess Bona Dea and the medical treat- 
ment of her priestess Cannia Fortunata’.' The grammar and ortho- 
graphy of the inscription suggest that Felix was less educated than 
grateful, and he may have misinterpreted what had happened to him. 
The most eminent of Roman professions, that of the law, was apparently 
not always closed to women. Valerius Maximus,? that useful gossip, 
gives instances of women pleading their own cases, and that this had 
occurred may be deduced e contrario from a passage of Ulpian3 forbid- 
ding women to appear as advocates in the cases of others. 

Dressmaking and weaving are trades often mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions about women,‘ and the peculiar alliance of fish and wives was 
common in antiquity. A superficial view of the epigraphic evidence 
might suggest that women of high rank especially concerned themselves 
with the making of bricks, for their ndmes constantly occur in the stamps 
which were the trademarks of Roman bricks, but the names are probably 
the names merely of the owners of the estates in which the brick fields 
lay. From the time of Livius Andronicus Roman women of rank had 
taken part in certain State performances of music, but these were of a 
religious character. With the first century B.c. women appear on the 
Roman stage, but their names are almost wholly Greek and there was no 
Roman actress of note. 

Much as Latin literature owes to the Lesbia of Catullus, the Cynthia of 
Propertius, and the Delia of Tibullus, it would be hard to say that it owed 
muchtothe works of womenwriters. Aword of praise may fairly be given 
to the elegies of Sulpicia if not to the lamentable hexameters assigned 
to a namesake; had the memoirs of the younger Agrippina survived 
some reputations would have perished, and that lady who could outface 
Burrus and Seneca’ may well have possessed a vigorous turn of phrase. 

After the death of Domitian there was a period during which the 
Imperial House set a model of correctness. The influence of the prin- 
cesses was at times directed to the fostering of literature and philosophy. 
There was, it seems—the evidence is slight—a hierarchical ordering of 
Roman feminine society. The reluctance of the Roman State to approve 
associations was relaxed to allow associations of women at Lanuvium 


1 Dessau J.L.S. 3513. 2 viii. 3. > Dig. iii. 1. 5. 
* See on all this F. F. Abbott, Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, pp. 77 ff. 
5 Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 21. 
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WOMEN IN ROMAN LIFE AND LETTERS II 


and Naples; and on the Quirinal and possibly in the Forum of Trajan 
there were curiae for women to meet in. The story in the Augustan 
History! that Elagabalus created a Senate of Women is highly suspect 
and is hardly confirmed by the statement from the same source that 
Aurelian restored it.2 But there is no doubt that the position of women 
in State affairs became more and more admitted. The title mater castro- 
rum granted to Julia Domna is perhaps the most significant sign when 


‘one remembers Tacitus’ phrase about Agrippina—‘novum sane et mori- 


bus veterum insolitum, feminam signis Romanis praesidere’.+ There is 
increasing evidence of the power and influence which highly placed 
women could wield, and not only in the Palace, as did Julia Domna and 
her daughter, but throughout the whole range of Roman official life. 
The patronage exerted by the Vestal Campia Severina in the third 
century extended to the army on the one hand and the Imperial Library 
on the other, and was gratefully acknowledged by its beneficiaries.5 
The legal rights of women in matters of bequests were assimilated to 

those of men before the end of the second century. Power and wealth 
could both be theirs. But what mattered more and what we know far 
less about is the quiet advance of women in the sphere of religion. To 
discuss their share in the spread of Christianity would take one too far 
afield. More relevant to this immediate topic would be more information 
than we possess about the domestic happiness of humble folk, whose 
homes, shielded by the pax Romana, shared their joys and sorrows 
beyond the sight of the satirist and the moralist with mutual respect 
and affection. Only here and there is this revealed, and it is an act of 
faith and of justifiable faith to believe that this was the rule to which 
we have so often only the exceptions. Despite vagaries and external 
changes of manners and fortune, the truest epitaph of the Roman woman 
may after all be the best known, which may serve as a peroration to 
these discursive remarks: 

Hospes, quod deico paullum est; asta et pellege. 

heic est sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae; 

nomen parentes nominerunt Claudiam. 

Souom mareitum corde dilexit souo: 

gnatos duos creauit: horunc alterum 

in terra linquit, alium sub terra locat. 

Sermone lepido, tum autem incessu commodo. 

domum seruauit. lanam fecit. dixi. abei.® 


1 Ant. Hel. 4. 3-4. 
2 Ibid. Aur. 49. 6. 3 Dessau, J.L.S. 442-4, and possibly 2438. 
* Ann. xii. 37. 6. 5 Dessau, I.L.S. 4928-9. ® C.IL. vi. 3. 15346. 
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PRIENE AND MODERN PLANNING 


By R. E. WYCHERLEY 


HE present war will leave architects unexpected and wonderful 

opportunities for replanning our cities and making them more 
worthy of the name ‘city’. The impressive schemes already laid before 
the public show that they intend to be ready when the moment comes. 
They will produce something better than a formless huddle of shops 
and slums or a wide but still formless expanse of suburbs. A more 
organic structure will be their object, built round a vital centre. In 
achieving this the creators of the new towns will be guided first and last 
by the needs and ways of life of those who will have to live in them. 
These will not be sacrificed to tradition or to artistic fancy. There will 
be no meaningless imitation and no appeal to precedent unless it is 
based on similar ways of life and similar ideas. For these reasons one 
hesitates to turn to classical precedents; but perhaps there is something 
in the ancient Greek city, the polis, which is not altogether foreign to 
the modern spirit, and arising out of this, elements in its architectural 
form which are applicable to modern needs. 

The city in the best sense of the word was a Greek creation. The 
polis was a compact community in which life was so organized that each 
citizen could get the greatest benefit from his membership. It was not 
so large that he was completely swallowed up, but it was sufficiently 
large for him to enjoy a rich and full political and economic, social and 
intellectual life. In this it corresponds to the ideal of many modern plan- 
ners. In the architectural form in which this conception was embodied the 
agora played the vital part. Agora does not simply mean ‘market-place’ ; 
literally it is ‘the place where people get together’ ; and there in fact the 
Greeks did get together, on political, social, and commercial occasions, 
and the appropriate buildings were erected. There were indeed sub- 
sidiary centres—the stadium, for instance, and the gymnasia, which were 
places of intellectual as well as physical training, were often in the more 
spacious town fringes. But the agora was the undisputed centre and 
heart of the city, and the city’s life-blood flowed freely in and out. There 
in a compact area were concentrated the most important public build- 
ings, not to speak of the shopping centre. What all this involved and 
how it was arranged we shall see in examples to be quoted later. In the 
agora the citizen was able to appreciate fully and to take full advantage 
of his citizenship. It was something more vital than what we mean by 
the rather frigid term ‘civic centre’. 
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One would like to see something of the kind in our modern com- 
munities of appropriate size, more particularly perhaps in the satellites, 
suburbs, and quarters of the great cities, which are at present often 
formless masses (the great city taken as a whole is quite beyond any- 
thing the Greeks ever knew and involves greater problems); it would 
give them form and coherence, increase the individual’s consciousness 
of membership of a community, and be convenient in many practical 
ways. The principle is largely accepted and need not be laboured. For 
the present purpose it may at least serve to establish the possible relevance 
of ancient material to modern needs. If so, one may go on to a more 
detailed and practical suggestion. 

The older Greek cities, like our own, simply grew or accumulated. 
Only occasionally was the growth regulated or the design co-ordinated. 
The perfect harmony which one finds in a Greek temple or stoa or 
theatre was often notably absent in groups of such buildings, such as 
were to be found in every agora. The result was sometimes unsatis- 
factory both to aesthetic effect and practical convenience. Such definite 
form as the city had was given to it by the agora at the centre and the 
main streets leading into it. Systematic and far-sighted planning was 
associated with the name of Hippodamus (fifth century B.c.), and as 
applied to new or rebuilt towns consisted of laying out the whole area 
in a rectangular scheme and forcing all subsequent development into 
this. The agora was provided for by leaving a number of blocks free in 
the middle. Rigidly rectangular planning is not favoured nowadays; but 
we are not concerned with this at present; it is only in the case of the 
agora that I would maintain the relevance of ancient planning to modern. 

In the fourth and succeeding centuries architects evolved a type of 
agora suitable to the new cities. Their object was that it should have 
greater unity and dignity of design and more seclusion, but should still 
be all that the old agora had been, the real active centre of the city, and 
no mere token or display of civic pride. It was still to be freely acces- 
sible, and most of the community’s varied activities, and the buildings 
in which they took place, were to be conveniently concentrated there or 
nearby. 

Priene, as replanned in the fourth century B.c.,! illustrates the idea 
best, though there are other good examples at Miletus and Magnesia— 
Ionia on the west coast of Asia Minor was the home of the new methods. 

1 'T. Wiegand, Priene, Berlin, 1904; M. Schede, Die Ruinen von Priene, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1934; see also F. Haverfield, Ancient Town-Planning, 
Oxford, 1913, p. 43; A. von Gerkan, Griechische Stddteanlagen, Berlin and 


Leipzig, 1924, pp. 94-104; D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, 
Cambridge, 1943, p. 189; Greece and Rome, Oct. 1939, Pl. LI. 
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14 PRIENE AND MODERN PLANNING 

Priene is well known and does not need to be described; I merely wish 
to recapitulate and emphasize some features because the general plan 
and a number of details seem to me to be in harmony with modern ideas 
and requirements. The open square was made tangential to the main 
street of the town; no other street entered it—there were merely stair- 
ways for foot-passengers. This meant that while the agora was open and 
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The Agora of Priene (A. von Gerkan, Griechische Stadteanlagen, Abb. 11) 


accessible and closely linked with the street system, it was not astride 
the lines of communication and did not interfere with them or itself 
tend to become congested. The principle involved in this arrangement 
is still more important in modern conditions than in ancient; and it is 
constantly violated in our towns as they are at present. The problem 
thus created might be solved on similar lines to those followed by the 
Ionian architects. 

On three sides of the agora of Priene, the east, south, and west, there 
was a continuous colonnade, backed by shops and other buildings, form- 
ing a scheme to which German writers have given the convenient but 
not altogether appropriate name of ‘horseshoe’. The colonnade or stoa 
was of course ubiquitous in Greek civic architecture, and its practical 
and artistic possibilities were fully realized. In the older irregularly built 
agoras single stoas were erected as detached units, though even then they 
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PRIENE AND MODERN PLANNING 15 
often formed the frontage for a row of shops. In the new towns of Ionia 
the stoas were combined to form more complex units, amongst which the 
‘horseshoe’ type constantly recurs. The use of the stoa was natural in 
Greece; it suited the climate, offering ready shelter from the fierce sum- 
mer sun and the sharp winter squalls, besides having great architectural 
possibilities. For reasons similar though somewhat different in the case 
of climate a much more extensive use of colonnades or arcades! would be 
greatly appreciated in our own urban centres, and in fact architects are 
advocating it. If this need is recognized, what arrangement could be 
more convenient—or more impressive—than the ‘horseshoe’, as at Priene? 
If a number of shops were grouped on three sides of a square, with a 
continuous arcade in front, shopping could be done with the greatest 
convenience, under shelter and in comfort and safety. The buildings 
round the agora at Priene had only one story; in a modern centre they 
could of course be higher, with the colonnade either confined to the 
ground floor or duplicated on the first floor. 

Several other points in the treatment of the ‘horseshoe’ deserve notice. 
In the middle of the south side the shops were discontinued, the colon- 
nade was duplicated, and the columns of the front row joined to half 
their height by a curtain wall, so producing a spacious hall. This was 
probably what the Greeks called a Jesche, literally a place for talking, in 
fact a kind of lounge, where people could relax, meet friends, and indulge 
in gossip or more serious discussion for a while. It might also be used 
as a market-hall. Such a feature would still have its uses. The central 
area enclosed by the stoas was kept free from buildings, but was an 
excellent site for statues and other minor public monuments, which 
accumulated there in large numbers. In our modern urban centre it 
might be laid out with gardens, of a formal type to harmonize with the 
architecture. A space could be left in front of the colonnades where the 
cars of people using the shops might be parked; this would be very 
convenient for their owners without aggravating one of the acute traffic 
problems of shopping areas—the reduction of the effective width of 
traffic streets by stationary vehicles. Room for buses to draw in could 
be left along the side of the square adjoining the main street. Motorists 
and bus passengers alike would have immediate access from the point 
of alighting to the shopping arcades. Through traffic would pass along 
the main street only. For the delivery and dispatch of goods the back 
streets could be used. 

The open square of Priene, it is to be noted, was not used as a market. 


' Alternatively, modern constructional methods could dispense with outer 
supports; this would give greater openness and better lighting. 
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The meat and fish market was relegated to a smaller open space im- 
mediately behind the shops on the west, where the stone tables of the 
stalls have been found; here it was close at hand and convenient, but 
unobtrusive; the main agora was kept quieter and more dignified. 

So far I have dealt almost exclusively with shops and shopping. The 
civic buildings of Priene were concentrated on the north side, facing the 
‘horseshoe’ across the street. The great north stoa, which was called 
Sacred—religion permeated all departments of life for the Greek— 
stood well back from the street on a terrace. The small rooms behind 
it were public offices, storerooms for State archives, and the like. Its 
eastern extension formed a fagade for two important public buildings, 
the assembly hall and the prytaneion (town hall). These, though they 
were closely associated with the agora and readily accessible, were com- 
paratively secluded, since they were not directly and constantly used 
by the general public. 

In the treatment of the fourth side in our modern centre a good deal 
of freedom could be allowed—in the Greek towns much variety is found. 
Here could be placed such buildings as the post office, public library, 
inquiry bureau—it would be particularly convenient to have in a recog- 
nized and obvious place those facilities which in every town one ought 
to be able to find without much inquiry or search—an art-gallery or 
museum, a concert-hall or theatre, and perhaps some administrative 
offices too. A continuous arcade could be introduced along this side too, 
or by some other architectural treatment the buildings could be given 
unity in themselves and conformity with the rest of the scheme. 

To conclude: the people of Priene had an agora of which they might 
be proud. It was well placed and well designed, and served the needs 
of the small community well; by simple and natural means without 
striving after the artificial or grandiose effects which have been the main 
object of city planning in some ages, but in spite of that achieving con- 
siderable beauty, the architects made the agora a worthy embodiment 
of the communal life of the town. A citizen of Priene, if after finishing 
his business there he paused and looked round, would feel keenly con- 
scious of the dignity and practical advantage of belonging to a polis, a 
community organized for the material and spiritual good of each mem- 
ber. It would enrich life in our formless, sprawling urban areas to have 
such well-defined centres of communal activity; and perhaps it may be 
further admitted that not only in the spirit of the Ionian agora but also 
its outward form—both the genera! plan and particular elements—there 
is something definitely in accord with modern ideas. 
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NOISES OFF: SOME SOUND-EFFECTS IN 
VIRGIL 


By s. WHATELY 


MONG the scanty stage directions in the present text of Shake- 
speare’s plays one reads things like ‘Alarums’ or ‘Drum heard’ or 
‘Noise and tumult within’ or ‘March afar off and shot within’. The 
Elizabethan producer had, it seems, little apparatus and made much 
play with such a device as ‘noises off’. The simplicity, not to say crudity, 
of the means at his disposal may not have served him ill. Perhaps an 
audience is more easily stirred to pity and terror by the sound of distant 
gunfire than by a realistic battle-scene elaborately produced on a modern 
stage with its many resources of furniture and lighting. The eyes of 
the ignorant may be more learned than their ears, but the ears are more 
imaginative: at least they were when Agamemnon and Henry VIII first 
walked the stage. Aeschylus, at any rate, and Shakespeare did make 
effective use of sound effects. It is not altogether fanciful to suppose 
that all ancient poets practise a similar technique. Homer, Od. 1. 351: 
Thy yap paAAov &vOpcotro1, 

by the happy but untranslatable word c&ugitréAnta shows that he well 
knew by how many wiles the poet enfolds the listener. The poet, says 
Homer, to use a sadly topical metaphor, does not deliver a single frontal 
attack: by sporadic raids, by cunning encircling movements, stealthy 
advances along sunken roads, he at last envelops his enemy. No care- 
ful inventory has yet exhausted all the ingenuities of poetry. For its 
appeal, like George Robey’s, lies not only in what is said but in what is 
suggested. And these suggestions are made by the sound not of words 
only but of letters. In the last analysis (which ancient critics were not 
unready to undertake) the quality of a poem is in part determined by 

the quality of the letters of which it is composed. 

At all times, one may say, poetry has been partly aimed at the ear of 
the reader (though some poets have taken more pains than others to 
please the ear). But, if any, this general statement can be profitably 
made about the difference between ancient and modern poetry: that 
the ancient poet was more likely than the modern poet to be sensitive 
to sounds. For he often read his own poems aloud. Even when he did 
not, he composed them with the knowledge that they would be appraised 
rather by the ear than the eye. Homer was not a bard like Phemius and 


the other bards described in his poems, but the lays out of which the 
3871.40 Cc 
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Iliad and Odyssey were made were handed down by oral tradition and 
were recited at rich men’s tables by men like Phemius. Even after they 
received something like their present form the Homeric poems were 
read aloud on special occasions. According to a story that is generally 
accepted, Virgil himself read aloud to Augustus certain books of. the 
Aeneid. But if one studied nothing but the text of (say) the Iliad and 
the Aeneid one would quickly guess that for their proper appreciation 
one needs if not the mysterious ear of the musician at least a mind not 
deaf to the poluphloisboisterous sea, the bellowing of bulls, the creaking 
of a ship’s tackle, the tramp of feet, and all the other stock sound effects 
of the ancient poet. 

Such ‘properties’ lay ready to hand for Virgil in the Latin language. 
In words like ululare, mugire, balantes, or musso the very sound gives 
more than a hint of the meaning. Jingles like Ista pista sista show that 
the primitive ancestors of the Romans were as susceptible to the magic 
of sounds as modern children and savages. Yet Latin has nothing like 
such a wealth of words which imitate sound as English, German, or 
Greek. Virgil has to use the toneless sono for sounds as different as the 
roar of a river (A. 3. 442), the blare of a trumpet (A. 7. 637), the twitter- 
ing of a swallow (A. 12. 477), the hiss of a whip (A. 6. 557), the boom 
of waves against a breakwater (G. 2. 163). The noun sonitus does service 
indifferently for the tramp of feet (A. 2. 732), the ring of armour (G. 1. 
474), gentle patting of a horse’s neck (G. 3. 186). Strideo stands for 
the buzz of bees (G. 4. 310), for the creaking of brass hinges (A. 1. 449), 
for the whistle of lances as they fly through the air (A. 12. 691). The 
word crepo may be well suited to express the crunch of crushed oars 
(A. 5. 206), but it cannot also be suitable for the rustle of silken stuffs 
(A. 11. 775). Even in the matter of quantity the Latin genius—a con- 
venient fiction by which one shirks the desperate job of enumerating 
the many complicated facts, physical and psychological, of which the 
_ Latin language was the product—was guilty of some odd lapses. When 

an English schoolboy pronounces gravis with a long a he is probably 
influenced by its English derivative ‘grave’, but he might claim that by 
instinct he feels that gravis fits the qualities it indicates while grdvis does 
not. Yet though Latin vocabulary had not such rich resources as some 
languages and sometimes seems to have been fashioned by people who 
had no ear, it did offer plenty of material for any artist who was interested 
in sound effects. 

Again, in the literary tradition to which Virgil belonged sound was 
deliberately exploited. Of all his predecessors Virgil admired and imi- 
tated most Homer and Ennius. Any page of the Iliad or Odyssey could 
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be used to illustrate the skill with which Homer made use of the sounds 
of Greek and the pleasure he got out of exercising it. 


A’ éBdnoev (II. 8. 92) 
év Aé KavdynoE AE YOAKds (Od. 19. 469) 
TTOAAG 2” &vavta Te FAGov (II. 23. 116) 
Q’ trrépuyos AGBev (IL. 2. 316) 
xapal PoyBnoe trecotion, (IL. 13. 530) 
Bs SplaApds éAaiivéw trepi (Od. 9. 394) 


Of the Annales of Ennius not much more than 400 genuine lines 
survive, but in that small fraction of the original poem are many signs, 
apart from alliteration which was a national rather than a personal 
foible, that Ennius, too, was a conscious artist in sound. One line alone 
gives proof enough: ‘at tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit.’ But there 
is no lack of such lines: 

exspectans si mussaret (10. 7) 
verrunt extemplo placidum mare marmore flavo, 

caeruleum spumat sale conferta rate pulsum 

per mare... (14. 1) 
configunt parmam, tinnit hastilibus umbo (16. 15. 2) 

Nor was Virgil influenced only by the practice of his Greek and 
Roman predecessors. According to a general theory going back to 
Aristotle and Plato all art was imitation. Akin to this, even if it was not 
derived from the same sources, was a specialized theory that names 
imitate things. This theory is first expounded in the Cratylus of Plato, 
and from that time onwards reappears constantly in the writings and, 
one may be sure, in the oral teaching of the rhetoricians. ‘Socrates’ 
maintains, it is hard to say how seriously, that not only certain words 
but even letters, from their very sound or from the facial gesture 
entailed by their pronunciation, were specially fitted for certain mean- 
ings. The Greek letter v, he says, being pronounced within the head 
rightly occurs in words like évtés meaning ‘within’ : the liquid sound of A 
gliding off the tongue appears appropriately in Acios and dAicOdvel. 

The view that there is a natural affinity between sounds and meanings 
is perhaps implicit in the sayings of poets and children. Siegfried 
Sassoon, for example (The Old Century) remarks how fitting it is that 
the word ‘vanilla’ sounds as it smells, and in childish logic the pig 
‘deserves its name because of its dirty habits’. It was noticed long ago 
that most of the words in the English dictionary which begin with the 
letters sn have unpleasant meanings, presumably because a man must 
sneer as he says them. There is too a rough justice in the fact that the 
flea and the bug have only one syllable to their names while the elephant 
has three, the rhinoceros four, and the hippopotamus five. The ancient 
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theory that words and letters are, so to say, predisposed or foreordained 
to express certain meanings is conveniently stated in a Greek manual 
On the Putting Together of Words by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Although Virgil and Dionysius were contemporaries, there is no evi- 
dence that either was aware of the work of the other. Yet both accepted 
so completely the same literary theory that the classroom teaching of 
Dionysius can be just as aptly illustrated in the laboratory by the vivi- 
section of Virgil as of Homer, from whom in fact Dionysius adduces 
many excellent examples. Not the least of the merits of Rhys Roberts 
in his edition of Dionysius’ work (Macmillan, 1910) is the skill he shows 
in the choice of quotations from Virgil. 

Two influences, therefore, combined to embolden Virgil to make free 
use of the resources of Latin; the practice of his Greek and Roman 
masters, and the precept of a theory which was in substance Greek 
whether it was expounded in Latin or Greek. These influences were 
reinforced by a mental, one ought perhaps to say ‘bodily’, peculiarity of 
Virgil. It is now generally accepted that Virgil was abnormally sensitive 
to sounds. Evidence for this belief can be found in many places; for 
example in his puns (A. 4. 271, etc.), in his use of alternative forms of 
adjectives like inermus and inermis, in the passage of Aulus Gellius’ 
Noctes Atticae on Virgil’s fastidious discrimination in some contexts 
between tris and tres (A.G. 13. 21), in the long lists of Greek proper 
names, often thrust into the narrative simply for the ear’s delight, most 
obviously of all in the spell cast over Virgil by words like ingens, vastus, 
and immanis which he notoriously overworks. 

One would expect, therefore, to find that Virgil has used to the full all 
the stops of an organ of some power and compass. But what are the 
facts? At first glance they suggest that a rather fine instrument was 
wasted on a poor performer. Hardly ever does Virgil match the vigour 
of the line already quoted from Ennius—at tuba, etc.—with its direct 
imitation of the trumpet’s fanfare. The echo in Virgil—‘at tuba terri- 
bilem sonitum procul aere canoro increpuit’ (9. 503)—is a ghost com- 
pared with the full-bodied original. Again, it would be hard to produce 
from Virgil many lines as effective in the same way as the following 
lines taken without much searching from the Iliad and Odyssey: 

Aeivov Eresowpevov, Trepi Aé oyeAiny EALAIEev (Od. 5. 314) 

2’ &p’ Zot Te 
PauBaive, &paBos At otdpa yiyvet’ (IL. 10. 374) 
In Sophocles’ fragments (693) a single word reproduces the buzzing of 
a swarm of the dead: BouPei vexpésv opfivos. Virgil (6. 709) develops 
in a long simile the idea he took from Sophocles, but for BoyPet seems 
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to have nothing better to offer than strepit omnis murmure campus. 
These imitations, however, on closer scrutiny give a clue to the technique 
of Virgil in the use of sound effects. Taratantara and éAéA\€€ are fine 
expressive words, but they properly belong to a primitive art. They are 
fresh daring experiments of young languages not staled by use. But 
they cannot be repeated. In this matter, as in many others, Virgil’s tact 
is sure. He accepts the pallid words sono and crepo but gives them colour 
from their contexts. Instead of using the ready-made tricks he creates 
new effects for each new situation. Whereas Homer and Ennius have 
stereotyped devices, Virgil, so to say, sets up his type by hand and re- 
distributes it after it has passed through the press. To put the case rather 
differently and less exactly, Ennius and Homer wear reach-me-downs 
fromthe shelf: Virgil prefers tailor-mades. He thereby achieves, whatever 
it is worth, the distinction Horace may have had in mind (A.P. 47): 

dixeris egregie notum si callida verbum 

reddiderit iunctura novum. 

Virgil, then, trusting to his own instinct or to such a conscious 
analysis as ‘Socrates’ makes in the Cratylus, treats as the atom of style 
not, as Homer often does, the stock line, nor yet, like Ennius, the single 
expressive word. For each occasion he mints fresh coinage from the ore 
of Latin. It is not true that Virgil was making an entirely new use of 
language. His method had been already used unconsciously in the 
earliest Latin literature, in which alliteration and assonance are frequent. 
And Homer occasionally improvises a happy sound effect. But it is true 
that Virgil was the first Roman poet to exploit this device. Here as else- 
where Virgil was a plagiarist, but he lifted plagiarism from the level of 
petty thieving to the height of Shakespearian piracy for which another 
name is original genius. By deliberate art he so developed this techni- 
que as toadd to the resources of poetry and to charge his own writings with 
an almost unbelievable evocative and emptive power. One is tempted 
to add ‘unanalysable’ and wearily accept from editors all the pious 
irritating talk about ‘Virgilian magic’. But the pleasure of ‘watching the 
wheels go round’ is as real as the pleasure of having the ears tickled. 
At certain ages it may be more intense: if it is not heresy to speak of such 
a thing in connexion with pleasure, it may have more educational value. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus is a good witness on this point (Ch. i, I. 17): 
érténta yap é&traca véou wuyi) Trepi Tdv Eounvelas dpaiopdv, dAdyous 
Tivas Kai otrep EvBouciwAeis Eri ToUTO AapPdvouca Tas Spyds. 

‘For elegance of expression has a fascination for all young minds, making 
them feel impulses that are instinctive and akin to inspiration.’ (Rhys Roberts’s 
trans.) 
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The simplest sound effect is achieved when the poet reproduces the 
sounds which are mentioned in his narrative. It would be easier to give 
too many examples of such effects in Virgil than too few. Here are a few: 
they are the more likely to be typical because they were taken at random: 
it need hardly be said that they cannot be properly eee away from 
their contexts. 

4. 525. pictaeque volucres 
quaeque lacus late liquidos quaeque aspera dumis 
rura tenent. (Water lapping in pools.) 

12.718. stat pecus omne metu mutum, mussantque iuvencae. 

(Cattle lowing.) 


2. 209. fit sonitus spumante salo: iamque arva tenebant 
ardentisque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni 
sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 
(The splash of water : the hiss of snakes: their flickering tongues.) 


G. 4. 71. et vox 
auditur fractos sonitus imitata tubarum. 
(Staccato call followed by blare of trumpet.) 
G. 4. 493- terque fragor stagnis auditus Averni. 
(Sharp clap of thunder followed by dull reverberation.) 
E. 6.44.  clamassent, ut litus ‘Hyla, Hyla’ omne sonaret. 
(Repeated cry or echo cut short by the wind.) 
A. 5. 481. sternitur exanimisque tremens procumbit humi bos. 
(Bump of the felled ox.) 


Such mimicry on the part of Virgil is not necessarily praiseworthy. One 
only applauds it as one applauds the melancholy man we have all seen 
on the stage who puts on a white tie and tail coat and surrounds himself 
with the splendours of baronial halls in order to imitate a bee buzzing 
in a bottle or the rip of calico being torn. 

Admiration for the skill of the performance is tempered by the doubt 
whether it ought to have been attempted at all. In Plato’s Republic 
Socrates asks (396 5) Adeimantus whether the guardians of the ideal city 
are to be allowed to imitate ‘neighing horses, bellowing bulls, the swirl 
of rivers, the roar of the sea, and all such things’. 

‘No’, replies Adeimantus, ‘they are forbidden to be mad or behave 
like madmen.’ 

But not all Virgil’s experiments with sound are so cheap as these. 
A. 2. 250 is a good starting-point for a consideration of subtler feats: 


vertitur interea caelum et ruit Oceano nox. 


This looks and sounds like the last line quoted (A. 5. 481), but the two 
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cases are quite different. The ox falls with an audible bump, night 
‘falls’ too in metaphor. Virgil’s aim is to make the metaphor audible. 
Down drops the lid of night with a bang. The line of Homer of which this 
is an echo ends also in a monosyllable, but the verb dpape1 shows that 
his imagination is not working like Virgil’s. Any credit due for the trick 
should be given to Virgil. G. 3. 360 is not dissimilar: 


concrescunt subitae currenti in flumine crustae. 


It has been suggested that one hears in this line the crunch of one ice- 
floe grinding against another. And certainly the line grates on the ear 
as painfully as the noises wrung from a gear-box by an incompetent 
driver. But once more perhaps noises are not in question. Virgil is 
simply saying in his own way ‘the ice congeals on the seen surface of the 
running river as the consonants crystallize out on the heard surface of 
the line’. In A. 4 Dido, smitten with love for Aeneas, is compared to a 
stricken deer. Line 73 ends with the words haeret lateri letalis harundo. 
No sound is involved here in the meaning, but again the clutter of con- 
sonants is expressive: ‘the deadly dart clings to her flank.’ In A. 2. 68 
a Greek spy finds his way among the Trojans: ‘constitit atque oculis 
Phrygia agmina circumspexit.’ The audacious impostor gazes cheekily 
about him cool as a cucumber. As often, here too a passage from a 
Greek author—in this case Aratus—can be considered as Virgil’s model, 
but the copy is more successful than the original. 'To that success much 
is contributed by the accumulated cs, ss, and us, but something by the 
spondee in the fifth foot which appears also in Aratus. For poetry is 
‘the best words in the best order’, and in the. best order means among 
other things ‘in the most telling patterns of long and short, accented 
and unaccented syllables’. Many good passages owe their goodness 
to. Virgil’s adroit handling -of dactyls and spondees or to timely 
irregularities of metre. At G. 4. 321, when Artistaeus bleats before his 
mother like one of his own sheep, ‘mater, Cyrene mater, quae gurgitis 
huius ima tenes’, the four spondees at the opening ‘pull their weight’. 
At A. 2. 52 Laocoon throws a spear into the belly of the Wooden 
Horse: 
contorsit. stetit illa tremens uteroque recusso 
insonuere cavae gemitumque dedere cavernae. 


The assonances in ae and ere and the repeated ts and rs have obvious ~ 
point; but the unusual pause after contorsit, the contrast between the 
opening spondee suitably slow for the action described and the speed 
of the following dactyls add much to the effectiveness of the whole 
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passage. It is not possible here to do more than mention a few passages 
where Virgil seems to exploit metrical dodges most happily. 
G. 1. 331. ille flagranti 
aut Athon aut Rhodopen aut alta Ceraunia telo 
deicit. 
(The dactylic word followed by the pause at the end of the foot 


suggests the casual ease with which Jupiter throws huge moun- 
tains about.) 


G. 1. 281. ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
scilicet atque Ossae frondosum involvere Olympum. 

(Hiatuses, for which the Greek words are extenuating circum- 
stances, and the frequent elisions in the second line which 
deceive the ear into thinking that the line carries more than its 
complement of syllables, convey something of the breath-taking 
effort of the Titans. N.B., too, the rustle of the foliage.) 


One of the finest passages in A. 4 is the long speech beginning at 
1. 590 in which Dido curses Aeneas and all his line. It ends with 1. 629: 
imprecor arma armis: pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 


(My vengeance shall pursue you and your race to the end of 
Time—and after.) 


But it is perhaps in his silences that Virgil is most eloquent. At 
7. 699 Messapus’ troop of soldiers are compared to a flight of swans: 
ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni 
cum sese e pastu referunt et longa canoros 
dant per colla modos, sonat amnis et Asia longe 
pulsa palus. 

(From the pains spent of the first three lines it may be inferred that the last 
line was meant by Virgil to end where it does—even if one agrees with John 
Sparrow (Half-lines in Vergil) that ‘11. 703-5 are an alternative version. In 
the silent spaces of the last four and a half feet—aurem interroga—are to be 
heard the dying echoes of the birds’ hoarse cries.) 


In 9. 465 Virgil tells of the insult done to the dead Euryalus and Nisus 
quin ipsa arrectis (visu miserabile) in hastis 
praefigunt capita et multo clamore sequuntur 
Euryali et Nisi. 
(In the silent three and a half feet is the imaginative reader to hear a sigh or 
simply to share the feelings which so saddened the Trojans for all their tough- 


ness that they stood on the towers and ramparts like stocks or stones— 
‘Aeneadae duri . . . stant maesti’ ?) 


It is easy for the modern reader with his fondness for ruins and decay 
to be sentimental about half-lines in the Aeneid and to fancy he hears 
in them all kinds of effects that were never intended—and while many 
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were certainly accidental, none can be proved to have been designed. 
But the expressiveness of 4. 361 Italiam non sponte sequor was already 
recognized by Servius (Danielis) in the fourth century A.D. His comment 
is worth quoting: ‘et oratorie ibi finivit ubi vis argumenti constitit.’ 
But Aeneas does not break off in the middle of the line, as Servius 
suggests, for dramatic effect—that, ill timed though it might be, would 
be pardonable beside the mere petulance or ill temper by which Aeneas 
insults the magnificent rage of Dido. He brushes her peevishly away as 
an overworked mother might a mischievous urchin who could not be 
expected to understand but ‘Must do as he’s told’. Nowhere in the 
whole course of his discreditable behaviour with Dido does Aeneas show 
so starkly as here the flippancy and inhumanity of his attitude to her. 
Well might Anchises in 6. 694 be anxious for his precious pius Aeneas. 
‘quam metui ne quid Libyae tibi regna nocerent!’ “Tantae molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem’ (A. 1. 33). Not all the impressive experi- 
ences of Book 6 could make Aeneas a real hero. 
Dionysius (C.V. 16) says that Nature, the great originator and teacher 
—in matters of sound—prompts us to imitate ‘sound, shape, action, 
emotion, movement, stillness, and anything else whatever’. A similar 
list later in the same chapter includes specifically ‘characters’. In chap- 
ter 20 he further says that when men report ‘occurrences which they have 
actually witnessed, they do not use a similar style in describing all of 
them, but in their very way of putting their words together imitate the 
things they report, not purposely but carried away by a natural impulse’. 
In the examples which have so far been considered imitation of many 
kinds was illustrated, from the reproduction of various noises to the 
expression of emotions. Even where Virgil, as we suggested, used aural 
metaphor it was not hard to say roughly what was imitated. Aristotle’s 
theory that Art is Imitation could be stretched to cover Virgil’s practice. 
There is, however, quite a large residue of lines in Virgil for which the 
name Imitation is quite inadequate unless it also covers Music, not only 
programme music, with its melodrama of storms and nightingales, but 
abstract, formal music. Yet Aristotle probably did suppose that even 
music of the latter kind was satisfactorily explained by his theory. Are 
we simply to say that Mimesis is no longer an adequate name: are we to 
lapse into mystical language about ‘heavenly harmonies’ or ‘the over- 
tones of the music of the Universe’, or are we to go on trying to find out 
what Virgil imitates in these famous lines and what are the means by 
which he imitates it? Naturally it will be easier to study them as verbal 
counterpoint than to say what they mean. Their meaning as poetry 
probably cannot be abstracted from their total context in which the 
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sounds, the rhythmical pattern, the emotive associations of the words, 
are integral parts. For every twenty students of music who from the 
score can trace the architecture of a symphony of Beethoven there is 
only one critic who can claim that he knows or rather feels what it is all 
about. And how little chance has he to convey, by a wholly different 
art, what he knows (or feels) to less sensitive ears? Anyone who attempts 
to interpret poetry must not be afraid of giving himself away. Having 
faced two breakers we must not flinch before the third: before being 
swept off our feet we may be able to judge, and marvel at, its size. 

In A. 1 Venus whisks away Ascanius in order that Cupid may take his 
shape and kindle Dido’s love. Lines 691-4 run as follows: 


at Venus Ascanio placidam per membra quietam 
inrigat, et fotum gremio dea tollit in altos 
Idaliae lucos, ubi mollis amaracus illum 

floribus et dulci aspirans complectitur umbra. 


The delicacy of these lines is more easily felt than measured, but one 
can apply a tape measure to the sounds and metre. First we can count 
up the number of /s and ms: then we notice that far more often than not 
a vowel which ends one word is followed by a consonant or semi-vowel at 
the beginning of the next, or contrariwise a consonant which ends one 
word is followed by a vowel at the beginning of the next: in every case 
except one (at-Ve-) where consonants do meet at the end of one word and 
the beginning of another they are consonants which coalesce rather than 
collide (am-per, um-gremio, um-flo-, ans-co-): next we note the occasional 
whisper of the sibilant s and the smoothness of the phrasing (in the 
musical sense) of 693 with its main caesura after Jucos and a secondary 
one after mollis. Lastly we observe the drowsy effect of 694: this is 
chiefly due to the elision -i as-: the ear expects the pause at the end of 
dulci but has to wait for three long syllables before it is allowed to rest. 
Ascanius can almost be heard saying to himself with a sleepier intona- 
tion but with the rhythm of the auctioneer, determined not to miss the 
chance of another five rupees, ‘Going . . . going . . . gone’. He slides 
slowly into that world of sleep where a whole Iliad of adventures may 
happen between one peal of the alarm clock and the next. As the con- 
scious mind is braked before it is declutched the unit of time is lengthened, 
like elastic, interminably. Cf. 6. 212-13: 


nec minus interea Misenum in litore Teucri 
flebant et cineri ingrato suprema ferebant 


(Elision, where one expects caesura—assonance to which attention is drawn 
by unusual spondaic first foot.) 
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A happy example of Virgil’s evocative power is the famous passage 
(6. 314) about the ghosts in Hades. 


stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 


A. C. Bradley has (Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, p. 25) analysed these lines 
with great skill. Two points may be added to his analysis: the effective 
use of stabant, one of the favourite emotive words of Virgil (cf. 6. 22: 
‘stat ductis sortibus urna’), the stifled sob that some readers have claimed 
to hear in the elision -ae-ult-. 

Six further examples may perhaps now be given without comment: 

6. 545-6. discedam, explebo numerum reddarque tenebris. 
i, decus, i, nostrum: melioribus utere fatis. 
(One of the cardinal moments of the poem: Deiphobus, a 
hideously mutilated ghost, goes dutifully back to the dead past of 
Troy after assuring the weeping Aeneas that the ‘gates of the 
future are wide open’.) 
6. 683.  fataque fortunasque virum moresque manusque. 
6.724. principio caelum ac terram camposque liquentis 
lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 
spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 
1.462. sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
t. 630.‘ non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 
10. 759. di Iovis in tectis iram miserantur inanem 
amborum et tantos mortalibus esse labores. 

Often, when the shrill whistle of a railway engine has been heard, 
little boys within earshot have been noticed echoing the sound with 
astonishing skill. An age-old human instinct has been released in them. 
Their gesture is small but brave; the smaller it is the braver and more 
touching. For the moment each whistling boy is the train, the clanking 
engine, the sleek Pullman cars, the driver, the guard, and all the passen- 
gers who career through space on various exciting journeys. The splen- 
dour of the moment is only bounded by the limits of his romantic 
invention. Is it naive to suppose that Virgil’s imagination, touched off 
by a like trigger, responded in much the same way to the various noises 
of a lumbering, ramshackle world that rushes, roaring and rattling through 
the night? Matter-of-fact people think of the train as a useful piece of 
mechanism carrying dull people on drab errands. Sceptics doubt 
whether anything can be known about the train: for them the fantasies 
of little boys and of Virgil are merely the self-deception by which one 
unhappy part of the universe reconciles itself to the rest of it. As Virgil 
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imagines it, in his moment of insight, the world is an heroic one with 
gods, gold fittings, and all the grand furniture of epic. It is also a sad 
world in which the glories of the strong who do things are shrouded by 
the sorrows of the weak who suffer. It is a student’s world in which 
books at times are of more account than people. It is the world of a 
philosopher who in a welter of insignificant circumstance faintly discerns 
and tentatively traces a pattern. Each hexameter line, divided and 
united at the same time by the caesura, is an image of the philosopher’s 
constantly thwarted, constantly renewed struggle to reduce chaos to 
order. But few people can read Virgil at all attentively without feeling 
that he records authentically not only the external, audible noises but 
the inner, unheard discors concordia of Nature. . 


TRIGLOT CROSSWORD 
i 


39 


Solvers"are invited to send in their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4 


Norte: This crossword is in Latin, Greek, and English, and employs 
only the fifteen capitals common to those languages (C being used 
for the Greek sigma). Clues in one language refer to lights in 
another. Across clues are given first, and then the Down clues. 
Solvers will find much assistance in that each line (or occasionally 
couplet) contains not only a clue to the word wanted but also, 
consecutively, the letters of that word. 
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A. TO THE HELLENIC AIR FORCE 


Z Accursed the Nazi aim! Attack on high 
17. *Twixt Heaven’s four points those fylfot octopi. 
20. Demoniac, active as Camilla’s mate, 
24. ‘Aude!’ you dare reply at Axis hate. 
29. And yet, when once night comes, once in your ’plane, 
39. What vain anxiety your heart could drain? 
46. Brave honours won in acting thus are meet; 
47- Truly see I no icing on your feet! 
54. Tho’ man attain to much, much they defile, 
55. The chap you fight held every pledge as vile. 
56. Inane his moan ‘I fight but in defence!’ 


Ze That plea, too innocent, 


common-sense. 


3: With a tin machine he seized, at Centaur’s speed, 
. Parts Macedonian—a Titanic steed. 
10. The affliction cursed advanced; yet your raw bands 
26. Flinched at no traitor whom dishonour brands. 
To Heaven’s vault ye fly, to mountains march, 
28. Like flowers that ornament atop the arch. 
32. yyy I pity, for appeasement slain, — 


33. in 


, prepared for peace again! 


B. ECLOGUE: Busutcus, BrBuLcus 


15. Dum rhonchant Thyni, duo convenere Pelasgi; 
19. Quamque tetenderunt arcum!—notat ethnica fraus hos— 
21. Alter ‘Aquam vidi manantem’ dixit ‘ad ortus!’ 


BIBULCUS 


22. ‘Vidi ego aves, quarum’ fert ille ‘citat caput agnas.’ 
*‘Hagnae' delectant, quasi zona’ ait alter Same 


27. Tune es amans, atype et trepidans? ridere parate! 


BUBULCUS 


31. Nonne napaei icti?—tibi plus abdomen amata! 


34-38. Heu! ines choici! quantum sententia differt! 
41. Hic tripodas mavult, hic baltea. 
BIBULCUS 
Dicis opaca. 
44 t 


BUBULCUS 


oO. O si me, cum noris, uti spelunca, 
5 spe rH 


53- Iuppiter omnipotens, cuius 


Romae crusta 
49- Hoc tendit sine fine? an desinit ante Kalendas? 


BIBULCUS 
2 Dormit ubi cena zythoque repletus agrestis !— 


Ut domino Andromache ; ony fuit obvia coniunx), 


emora occupet oscula iungens. 


BUBULCUS 
5 Immo ubi Pan Chthoniique dei mi occurrere possint 
Je mihi nympha sedens 

BIBULCUS 


12. Dic ‘ubi quot 


i cyathos! quot amystidas hausil’ 


36. Amphora dum sit aperta, bibam tibi, Cynthia, koppa. 


BUBULCUS 
Tempestatis eges! sedeo sed dudum onopyxo! 


40. 
46. I pete iam panacem! 
BIBULCUS 


Liquidos ego protinus haustus. 
1 Vid, Hor. Sat. I, iii. 40. 


C. THE CRIBBER CAUGHT 


16. por, AiAdoKar’, aloxpdv ds épeis Etros! 14. 
18. eUpes Epyov ads dp” tot” dvtiypagpov" 23. 
35. Tais yap fv tis GAAos Sots, ef (3 24. 


words) 
AéATOUS Trapely’ Tas aUTOU ’kypdqelv. 30. 
51. tye Kovpas del KpdKas 37. 
52(rev.) voUv Trpogeixov GAA’ Exer Kapds dei. 


43 
4. (tx Tola EnpdSv meootétns Emioxorrel) 
6. yap y’ evryevel 162” alvetév 
9. olAa ypdupa, trevtattns padav, 48. 
11. (Av p’ ofA’ Alarta mpiv—). 
13. E&piotos traiAlav traizew Kupd. 
el yap yevoluny dpeiPérrns 


Aé pt) popelv tiv’ év oTpdqeo. 
Kécpov yap AvoKdAov 7” tpopév 
doiddv voydAa, xoipavov paxdv, 
&s cavvdxiov fitnoev 

vuvi 2é tretpéAcnov xpéos. 

&p’ ely’ Gvous ouvtuyav 


45-50. Tiva tapayydov elaov;—ovx 


otuyos 
ti ots ov; Tov aipe, 


49 (anag.). TAnyds 
évext& 


Trov. 
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REVIEWS 


Introduction to Greek Legal Science. By Grorce M. CatHoun. Edited 
by F. De Zutueta. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. Pp. 86. 5s. 


This book is very good indeed. In some seventy-five pages the late Professor G. 
Calhoun, who was an acknowledged master in the field, gives a comprehensive survey 
of Greek legal science from Homer to the Hellenistic Age, relating it to the changing 
society in which it developed. In the community depicted by Homer legal lore was 
vested in the king and elders, who were concerned with ‘enforcing the sum total of 
rights within the state’ ; but with the shift in economic and political power this common 
repository of tradition was replaced by an aristocratic law, subservient to the political 
interests of the class which monopolized it. The work of lawgivers like Dracon and 
Solon in publishing the law was part and parcel of the struggle to break the power of 
the landowners, and Calhoun shows how closely the political, legal, and economic 
aspects of this struggle were knit together. 

It is a part of the special character of fifth-century Athenian democracy that it was 
largely administered by amateurs. The civic experience of the individual Athenian 
citizen and the absence of any Athenian case law together made it possible for that 
unique institution, the large panels of dicasts (who were true judges, and not jurymen), 
to function with success. Though the legal expert is known—the speech-writer, 
rhetorician, or semi-professional synegoros—the Athenian law-courts remained the 
preserve of the amateur. “The Athenian system’, writes Calhoun, ‘precluded the 
formation of a nobility, of a permanent official class, of a professional clergy, and also 
of a professional bar.’ 

But the Athenian system remained an episode in Greek legal history, exercising 
little influence on its future. After Alexander there was everywhere a reversion to 
aristocracy. The real fount of authority was now usually outside the city, in some 
royal chancellery. Law became specialized, and was administered increasingly by 
royal officials. At the same time there was a strengthening of the concept of ‘pan- 
hellenic law’, something approximating to the idea which the Romans subsequently 
borrowed from the Stoics, as a theoretical basis for their ius gentium. Calhoun rounds 
off his account with a chapter on legal literature, the rhetoricians whose speeches the 
student studied, and the philosophers—especially Aristotle and Theophrastus— 
who produced the first specialized legal works. ’ 

Ascore of illustrative texts (in English) follow the essay, and after each chapter there 
is a short bibliography. Altogether the book is a model of what such a survey should 
be, putting the whole subject into perspective and lighting the road ahead. 

F. W. W. 


Roman Vergil. By W. F. Jackson Knicut. London: Faber and Faber, 1944. 
Pp. viii+-348. 155. 


A very welcome book. Mr. Knight has now put the colophon on his well-known and 
valuable contributions to special problems of Virgilian metre and diction by writing a 
general handbook which sets the whole art and miracle of Virgil in their genetic 
historical background. To name the chapters, a survey of the ‘World before Virgil’ 
leads to ‘Virgil’s World’ and ‘Virgil’s Life and Work’. The material conditions thus 
established, two chapters entitled “Tradition and Poetry’ and ‘Form and Reality’ show 
how the artist combines and creates, and by integration of tradition and innovation, of 
melody and rhythm, and of much else, produces a masterpiece, at once simple and 
complex, new and old. The older criticism studied what was written; Mr. Knight, 
armed with modern psycho-analytical method and the example of much recent literature, 
asks why a line was phrased so. Many unsuspected treasures are thus revealed—though 
for us, greatest marvel of all, the mine remains, as before, inexhaustible. But this way 
lie two dangers, neither entirely avoided by Mr. Knight. The desire to catch all the 
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overtones sometimes strains after imagined echoes, is always unsatisfied, and at times 
may make one too heedless of the keynote. The reader of Roman Vergil will find many 
apergus to which he will give delighted approval: but occasionally he will be in doubt 
at what seems fanciful, and, once or twice, the fanciful will be found illegitimate. A 
typical comment of Mr. Knight, on which he builds two pages of argument, is ‘the 
immense weight on cunctdndo (in unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem), more than any 
that Ennius laid on the word, starts thoughts’ (p. 88). But it is hard to see in what way 
the coincidence of word accent and metrical ictus in the fourth foot in Virgil’s line 
differs from the same coincidence in the original line of Ennius. Probably Mr. Knight 
means that the slow weight of cunctdndo contrasts sharply with the dactylic and un- 
Ennian rhythm of quo fessum rapitis, Fabii? of the preceding line; but his way of saying 
so is misleading. In spite of an occasional extravagance, however, Mr. Knight always 
interests and stimulates. The second danger is one of contagion. Mr. Knight, in 
writing of the kaleidoscopic manifold of Virgil’s poetry, allows his own prose, especially 
in the earlier chapters, to assume at times an elusiveness of association which may 
almost rob it of exact meaning. These chapters, which will appeal most to the general 
reader, would be improved by clarification and some pruning. 

The scholar, however, will linger longest over the chapters on ‘Language, Verse, and 
Style’ and ‘Poetry and Manuscripts’. Here Mr. Knight is at his best, and his best is 
very good indeed. He skilfully disentangles the threads which weave the Virgilian 
pattern of phrase: most notable are his discussions of sunt lacrimae rerum and of the 
compressions distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem, rapidum Cretae veniemus Oaxen, 
caeli convexa per auras, mater cultrix Cybele, and quae me suspensam insomnia terrent? 
Mr. Knight’s solutions are on the right lines, or, if not, at least agreeable to modern 
views, though some may be shocked to see the spectre of James Joyce peeping over 
Virgil’s shoulder. 

The book ends quietly with a very useful chapter of another genre on ‘Virgil and After’. 
It is pleasant to find Mr. Knight as respectful of Servius, Donatus, and Macrobius as of 
Conway and Dr. Mackail. He covers all the ground in brief, though, perhaps, no after- 
history of this kind would be complete without some mention of Dr. James Henry’s 
Aeneidea. 

Scholarship and erudition wed to a keen imagination and sensibility, above all a 
boundless enthusiasm for the subject, have produced a ‘standard book’ on Virgil, 
which will see further editions and allow the opportunity to remove small blemishes, 
such as the incorrect references in two footnotes on p. 60, ‘ride’ for ‘rides’ on p. 211, 
and the attribution to Professor J. G. Anderson of what belongs to his namesake, W. B. 

L.J. D.R. 
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A History of the Roman World. By E. T. Satmon. London: Methuen, 1944. 
Pp. xiii+-363. 20s. 


Horace, Odes IIT. By J. GALLAGHER. Pp. xxvi+-262. 

Caesar, De Bello Gallico, II. By J. GALLAGHER. Pp. xliv-+- 163. 
Vergili Aeneidos Lib. II. By M. Duccan. Pp. xxix+ 129. 
Vergili Aeneidos Lib. V. By R. FoLey. Pp. xxiii+144. 

Cicero, De Senectute. By R. Fotey. Pp. xix+-208. 


All the above are published by Browne and Nolan, the Richview Press, Dublin, at 
2s. 3d. each. They contain Introduction, Text, Notes, Vocabulary, and Biographical 
Index, and are bound in a useful cover in a handy size. They are suitable for students 
beginning to read Latin, for the notes and vocabulary are very full—sometimes perhaps 
unnecessarily so. The notes on Horatian metre are rather complicated and difficult 
compared with those on the text. 
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NOTES 
The references are to the Odes, unless otherwise stated. 
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